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Part I. 
I. — Introduction. 

It is proposed to place some groups of familiar facts and figures in 
an unusual apposition, to see to what conclusions they point. The 
subsequent tables are exceedingly suggestive when so placed. The 
population was taken in 1851 and 1861, showing an increase of 
1 2 per cent, in England and Wales, 6 per cent, in Scotland, and a 
decrease of 12 per cent, in Ireland. The net increase of the United 
Kingdom being 6 per cent. Let this numerical increase be 
remembered while studying the Tables A and B, which exhibit a 
much greater relative supply of the various things which go to 
make up the materiel of human well-being — food, clothing, and 
fuel ; add also of education, as narrowly understood, and of educa- 
tion in its true meaning, either for good or for harm, and of religious 
instruction. To this add the improved sanitary condition of the 
people, by reason of better drainage ; of improved dwellings, as far 

x2 
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as they go ; extension of medical aid and hospital relief; more 
temperate habits ; and, what does not admit of measurement, the 
kinder social and moral relations of the various classes of the 
people. The wealthy and intelligent, if they err at all, err now on 
the side of too much solicitude and active interference, with their 
less fortunate fellow-creatures. Friendly and courteous behaviour 
seems to increase daily; and gentler manners, arising from the 
better training and example of the upper and middle classes, which 
reflects usefully upon the conduct of all. Very much good, little 
heeded, is attributable to railway discipline, and to the honourable 
and generous policy under which the affairs of railways are usually 
conducted. All these are so much moral teaching for the millions 
of railway passengers. The less use of alcoholic drinks, consequent 
upon railway travelling, allows the brain to continue in a more 
normal state of tranquil health, a condition closely affecting human 
conduct. All this, if carefully thought out, will indicate a very 
great increase in the power and quantity of those agents which tend 
to improve the morals and manners of the people. They must pro- 
duce great practical results of a most cheering kind, but they do 
not do so nearly to the extent they ought to do. There is a portion 
of the people which do not illustrate much, if any, of these happy 
results, or the amount of violence, of crime, and of indigence would 
not concurrently manifest so much increase. It is not enough that 
crime should be even stationary, which it is not ; for if these good 
agents did their specific work undisturbed, moral disease, crime, 
and misery, would very much decrease ; and in such a wealthy and 
improving nation as is Great Britain, we have a right to expect 
this result. If certain medical treatment were known to be capable 
of relieving certain diseased symptoms, and yet did not do so in 
some or many cases, the physician would say, as he often does say 
(especially when attending ignorant and vicious people), " There is 
" something wrong here ; that does not take place, which all expe- 
" rience shows should take place ; there is some antagonistic agent 
" at work. I apply known and proved remedies, yet the disease 
" continues, and is even aggravated." So, if vice and misery, crime 
and pauperism, still increase among a people, when so many curative 
agents increase, we must inquire more deeply, and ascertain what 
the antagonistic agents are which spoil our work, baffle our hopes, 
and resist our sanitary influences as well moral as physical. 

Notwithstanding all this, which, according to moral and physical 
laws, should be followed by less and less misery ; when we find 
that misery increases under our hands, we are compelled to ask 
what is yet omitted, or what, if anything, is still done of an evil 
tendency which spoils our work ? What other things do we do 
which may or may not be snakes in the grass ? Whatever they be, 
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they ought to be fearlessly exposed, candidly and honourably acknow- 
ledged, and our policy changed. Some things are good in modera- 
tion which are destructive in excess, but some things are bad in 
every degree. 

Much of human ill depends upon organisation, which is hardly 
to be reached by human interference, at least in the present state of 
our appliances, but a larger portion of human ill is amenable to 
wise management. The causes of misery which depend on our 
organisation are, defective animal strength, depraved appetites, 
imperfect intelligence, defective self-control, commonly shown in the- 
absence of industrious and frugal habits, or in the undue energy 
of the passions, the healthy action of which are indispensable to 
happiness — due adjustment is virtue, too much or too little is vice. 

Improvidence, i.e., want of thrift, is the usual cause of misery 
among multitudes. Common prudence seems a very uncommon 
virtue ; but with increase of so many good influences improvidence 
ought to decrease and thrift to increase, but they hardly do so. The 
lower orders especially, consume much more than they did, and in a 
wasteful manner. If luxuries increase, the consumption thereof 
must not be allowed to increase without due regard to the future.* 

The people obtain more and more good things, but they consume 
and waste so much of this excess that they ever fall into indigence ; 
those who do so, suffer deservedly, and they ought to be let alone. 
Tear by year there is less excuse for poverty in this country, there- 
fore those who so suffer, ought not to be relieved, or only with 
utmost stringency, else they are thereby encouraged in their vicious 
course of life, and, what is much worse, bystanders are demoralised, 
that is, they are discouraged in their own difficult self-denial, and 

* The dietary of a mechanic in the east of London (where there is now much 
poverty), earning from 36s. to 40*. per week, was in 1865 thus: he goes to work 
at 6, taking a dram of rum, breakfasts at 8, tea or coffee, eggs and bacon ; 
luncheon at 10-30, bacon, mutton chops, or sausages, with beer; dinner- at 1, meat, 
bread, potatoes, beer ; at 3 to 3-30, a dram, usually of rum ; 4-30 he goes to tea ; 
home for the evening at 6, unless extra hours at extra rate of payment. Supper at 
home, sometimes of hot meat or poultry. — (On the Statement of the Master?) 

Others in the same district would go into a public-house on a Monday, throw 
down 20*., and order four bottles of sherry, and returning to work on Tuesday, 
would boast that since Saturday they had been living at the rate of a i,oooZ. 
a-year. Men engaged in the city have wages from 1 5*. to 1 6s. a-week, but make 
with fees 40*. to 45*. weekly. If they take home 15*. for the wife out of 16*., 
keeping one for themselves, they think they make fair contribution — they say 
nothing of the 14s. to 30*. extra. — (Idem.) 

Men who two years ago were employed six days in the week at 40*. to 50*., 
gave the smallest sum to their family on which they can drag on, and now that 
they get work only four or five days in the week, their families are no worse off, for 
they always did and do get only the minimum. The man himself has less drink. 

A man with a gang of labourers under him, working on a farm near London, 
makes sometimes 40*. a-week. His wife complained the family had barely neces- 
saries, but showed the visitor the beer score for the week — 17s. 6d. 
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invited to disregard the future. If we cannot annihilate misery, 
our duty is to reduce it to the minimum, hut by injudicious means 
we seem to insist that it shall ever continue at its maximum. It 
would be much more humane even, to leave all such suffering per- 
sons to their fate (but that is not necessary), for misery would be 
reduced by such severe but wholesome examples. Our practical 
teaching is, "be lazy, wasteful, and extravagant, and if any evil 
" come there are those who will relieve you."* 

The true dogma is this, that in England there ought to be but 
one charity in the whole land, i.e., the national poor law. All who 
suffer ought to be relegated to that really grand national charity ; 
to it and nowhere else, except it be that small section of suffering 
persons, who are the surrounding of each one of us, who are known 
to us, and with whom we have Some special or personal sympathies, 
our relations and intimate friends, and it may be our faithful 
servants, if such exist, honest to us and thrifty to themselves, 
these may be specially relieved by ourselves on the condition of our 
closer and affectionate sympathy with them. 

All the rest of human sufferers are our common fellow-creatures, 
who have equal claims upon us ; none of them ought to have special 
aid or arbitrary preference. Special charity to small groups of 
sufferers fancifully selected beyond the circle of those we respect 
and esteem, is partiality and injustice to the larger mass who 
suffer on and get no special relief. After having aided one's own 
friend or his children, who cares whether it he Jones or Smith who 
enters the almshouse or the orphan asylum ? who cares whether it 
be Brown or Hobbs that goes only to the union ? All these persons 
are our fellow-creatures, have equal claims to our sympathy, and 
they ought all to be equally well and kindly treated ; and, if children, 
they should be usefully educated, not one better than another, for 
that is whimsical partiality and fanciful injustice. They ought all 
to go to the one national charity. Other public charities interfere 
with the good order of the State. Our own kind aid is due only to 
those we love and esteem, the national charity for all the rest. 

That large mass of suffering which is the result of diseased 
organisation, or of organic depravity, depends as much on our 
original formation (inscrutable as it may be) as lameness or 
scrofula, idiotcy or deafness, and should not be so treated as to 
extend and perpetuate such depraved constitutions. A multitude 
of these diseased persons, but not quite all, should be left alone. 
Nature intended that the diseased stock should disappear and 
become extinct, and she has provided accordingly. Organic 

* During a late outflow of charity in the east of London, a sack manufacturer 
complained that he had great difficulty in getting any sacks made. See also 
Statistical Journal, vol. xxviii, p. X96> " Lancashire's Lesson." 
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depravity should not be propagated and diffused by injudicious 
artificial interference. The healthy undisturbed process of animal 
life is to eliminate diseased organisms. The gardener propagates 
and encourages only the best fruits and flowers of their kind. The 
people of Scandinavia collect those hapless beings who are afflicted 
with leprosy into special hospitals. In Norway there are two, one 
at Molde another at Bergen, where they keep in comfort and ease 
those of their fellow-creatures who are infected with this loathsome 
and incurable disease. They say, here you shall live ; but you shall 
not be abroad, contracting marriage and transmitting to another 
and another generation your dreadful affliction. There is much 
vice which is a leprosy of the soul, is as incurable, and should be so 
treated. 

But the curable are still a large section of evil-doers. Those 
persons who are amenable to educational discipline, a discipline of 
no subtle and recondite sort arrived at only by some difficult pro- 
cess, like that which enables men at last, after many trials and 
failures, to make a new dye or a new engine. What has hitherto 
been done with the most amiable motives — nor labour nor money 
spared — has almost entirely failed, if the figure-facts before us are 
any evidence. The reports of various charitable and reformatory 
societies point at best to very uncertain results, the larger portion 
of those who are reported to the world as reformed offenders — cases 
of moral cure — are at best doubtful. They cannot be, and they are 
not, thoroughly traced. Besides, the most satisfactory cases of cure 
are of persons who, having been taught some useful handicraft, are 
sent to the colonies where, labour being scarce and work abundant 
and the land and the produce of the land in excess, the wretched 
offender and mendicant, the transient patient in the reformatory, 
whose existence has been that of severe continued self-denial or of 
criminal abundance, is placed in a new state of life, where he gets 
3 J. or 4I. a- week. Not much moral pharmacy, good-advice-alteratives, 
are required to change the youth who has matriculated in these 
penal schools into useful and fair-living workers, where they must 
behave well or disappear in the wilds. It is not that their moral 
nature, not that the diseased volitions of their brain, or it may be 
of a naturally depraved organisation, have been changed, but that 
new and large rewards to industry have supplied stronger motives 
to good conduct. Some few creatures there are, who are bad, 
inveterately bad, for the pleasure of being bad, but excepting these, 
make it worth people's while, and most will become honest for a 
handsome consideration. At a f amili ar united meeting of ma/wais 
swjets and of philanthropists, one man said, "Well, by picking 
" pockets and such like, I make 10I. a-week (500Z. a-year) ; if you 
" will secure me as much, with no harder work, I will emigrate to 
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" the Cape at once." "Words — phrases — moral lessons — good 
advice — will not alone effect a change in men's conduct ; with such 
gentle influences must be added the alternative of pain and suffer- 
ing, with the secured reward in the end, of honest food for honest 
work. Many who have been submitted to the materia medico, of 
the reformatory, have left that dispensary in improved moral health, 
but then they were persons of a class, happily rather numerous 
even among the evil-doers, who wanted no treatment at all, who 
did wrong once, and who, if they had escaped, would probably 
have played the fool no more. Many persons are submitted to 
medical treatment who would get well as soon, and perhaps sooner, 
if left alone, and these are the cases which form some of the 
triumphs of the doctor, and are the sources of his reputation. 
Going his rounds, an hospital surgeon — an honest one — said to 
his pupils, " Gentlemen, there is here nothing to interest us, one 
" portion of these patients will get well if we leave them alone, 
" the rest will die and we cannot help them." Some few moral 
sufferers are in the same hopeless condition, others can be cured, 
but only by other treatment than it has hitherto been the custom to 
apply. 

II. — Aliments. 

The large increase of material good things, as shown by Tables 
A and B (Appendix), has been chiefly appropriated and enjoyed by 
what are called the working classes. This mere numerical quantity 
inadequately illustrates their great material improvement, if we 
omit to notice that the richer classes of society have hardly shared 
this increase, because they Jiave always had enough and to spare of 
all such commodities. In this respect they were equally well off in 
1851 as in 1861 or 1865. Persons of 200I. or 300?. a-year and 
upwards, except in as far as the numbers of the class have increased, 
consume no more food, no more in weight and nutriment of beef, 
mutton, bread, tea, coffee, 4c, in 1865 or 1861 than they did in 
1851. The increase with them, can but have been in the luxurious 
and extravagant use of wine, silk, and perhaps a little extra wool 
and cotton, which, encouraging extravagance in apparel, has probably 
done as much harm as good to the national morals. This enormous 
addition to the good things, to the comforts of life, has been appro- 
priated almost exclusively by poorer persons. During the 15 years 
this increase (in addition to the home supply), of 200 or 300 per 
cent, of animal food, 235 of butter, 162 of cheese, has been con- 
sumed almost entirely by the million. The upper ten thousand, or 
hundred thousand, have not had it, for this good reason, they could 
not have consumed it, "their cup already runneth over." If they 
take more it is wasted, and that would be inconsiderable, seeing 
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that they belong (chiefly) to the thrifty, saving, and, as a con- 
sequence, well-doing, good-managing class. 

The increased supply of one period over the other of those 
articles, chiefly of comfort and luxury, which are entirely of foreign 
growth, as tea, cocoa, sugar, rice, maize, spirits, is an absolute 
increase, and is not like the foreign increase of one period over 
another which must be added to the unknown quantity of home 
produce of wheat, &c. We know that the total quantity of tea, 
e.g., has increased almost 100 per cent., but we only know that 
butter has increased by 2 3 5 per cent, of foreign butter added to the 
unknown quantity of home-made butter. 

III. — Wagis. 

Whatever may be the advanced price of food, &c, the increasing 
quantity consumed is evidence of increasing ability to purchase. 

The subject of wages has been searchingly investigated in the 
Journal of this Society. It is needless to weary attention by any 
exposition showing how much wages have advanced during the 
fifteen years under comparison. In volume xxiii of the Society's 
Journal, Mr. D. Chadwick states that wages have increased in 
Lancashire in twenty years, from 1839 to 1859, 10 to 25 per cent, 
in the cotton trade, and in the silk trade 10 per cent. In the 
building trades wages have increased 1 1 to 32 per cent. In many 
mechanical trades a general advance even up to 45 per cent. 

In the south, wages in the building trade advanced about 10 per 
cent, from 1851 to 1861, and much more subsequently; at the same 
time there has been a diminution of the hours of labour claimed and 
readily granted, on the plea that time was wanted for these workers 
to improve their minds by the study of mathematics, geography, 
history, &c. ; a great sham, by the bye, which it is not creditable 
should have been listened to. Advance wages and shorten labour 
if you will, but do not believe that much use will be made thereof 
for mental improvement. Many of these people (and rightly 
enough) use their increased leisure by working for themselves. 
The best fellows among the builders and the like, do jobs on a 
Saturday afternoon if they do not idle about, and even that is not 
so bad recreation for men who work hard either with their brains 
or their muscles. Study they do not, and they would profit little if 
they attempted it. 

Mr. Purdy's exhaustive paper, in volume xxiv, shows the wages 
of the agricultural labourers in thirty-four counties to have increased 
about 12 per cent, from 1837 to 1860. A subject of great rejoicing 
to all who know the admirable though humble virtues which illus- 
trate the lives of that class of the community, who are at once the 
most useful and the most hardly done by, the most patient, 
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enduring, and nncared for, just because they have been the least 
troublesome and have kept their- sorrows to themselves. 

A few additional facts may be interesting. 

In Kendal, in the woollen trade, during the period under notice, 
the wages of — 

Young persons hare advanced 20 to 25 per cent. 

Women „ 25 „ 

Skilled women, working in looms and! 

machines « J 5 » 

Skilled men „ „ „ 5 to 10 „ 

Power loom weavers, women, from 5*. 3d. to 8s. id. per week 
Spinners, from 18*. \d. to 22*. „ 

During this time the population of the borough of Kendal 
increased about 2 per cent. only. 

Persons ia the web trade, in Somerset, earned in — 



1851, Men „ 12 

„ Women and boys 5 



». 

1861, Men 1 5 

„ Women and boys 6 



No change took place in the wages of letter-press printers from 
1816, when sixty hours' work earned 33s., until 1866, when an 
advance to 36s. was made, or 9 per cent. 

It is then much within the truth to say, that in the last ten or 
fifteen years wages have advanced, at a minimum, 1 5 per cent. ; at 
the same time there has been so steady an increase in the demand 
for workers, that none need have been out of work who could and 
would work. The demand is almost above the supply, or it has been 
so until lately, as well for unskilled as skilled labourers. 

IV. — Savings Banks. 

The capital deposited in the savings banks for the United 
Kingdom was for the periods — 

£ 

1851 -._ _ 30,277,000 

'61 41,546,000 

'65 45,228,000 

(including the Post Office Savings Banks) being an increase in 
fifteen years of 50 per cent. But, as Table C (Appendix) shows, 
the increase is more in the amount of deposit, 22s. 2d. and 29a. "]d., 
than in the number of depositors, the greater thrift of the thrifty 
depositors is better shown than the greater iwmher of depositors. 
Thrift, it seems, is rather a fixed quantity. 

In this cheering increase, Ireland enjoys its full proportion. 
Thus, the virtuous section of the people, making wise use of pros- 
perity, goes on improving their state of independence, for we cannot 
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believe that tie dangerous classes make any considerable deposit in 
savings banks. These have full command over other and ever- 
increasing funds provided by the public for their relief — in parochial 
and other luxurious charities, in pillage, in the warm and comfortable 
asylum of the prison-house, the reformatory, and the hospital, and 
now in the casual ward of the union house. Perhaps of all modern 
fancies this is the most mischievous. Here the wandering idler is 
supplied with food, lodging, bath, and attendance, gratis, such 
lodging as used to cost him 2s. 6d. to 3s. a-week. The stone- 
breaking and the oakum-picking is but nominal, or amusing exercise. 
Discipline cannot be enforced. The officials and others are so ill- 
used alike by the paupers, by the humane magistrates, and the 
public, that they almost give up their duty in despair, and connive 
at the ill-conduct they cannot suppress and have no means of 
punishing. This is very much the case now in many prisons, and 
other asylums for the repose of evil-doers. It is only people in the 
best moral health who deposit in savings banks, the rest — that is , 
those who are morally diseased — know better, and are too much 
encouraged in their unthrift. 

Thus, the means by which the people have been enabled to buy 
an ever-increasing quantity of good things, have increased still 
faster, so that the thrifty portion of the humbler classes have been 
enabled in fifteen years to increase "their savings from thirty to forty- 
five millions. To say nothing of the millions which have been added 
to their own or to the national capital by the richer class, who 
thereby have supplied the improving fund, wherewith more workers 
are better employed. There is much sound political economy in the 
maxim of low life, " What are the rich for but to take care of and 
" keep the poor ?" Capital for their work, money for their relief. 

V. — Emigration. 
Emigration for the ten years 1851-61 (continued to the present 
time), has steadily relieved the labour market. This is another 
cause of the increasing wage-rate, and by which the eaters become 
fewer and their severer competition is lessened. Thus there has 
been again more and more bread for the eater. It is time to con- 
sider if the State should continue at the public cost its emigration 
agency. We cannot without limit, be at once a nursery and an 
almshouse for half the world, losing so many of our best workers, 
and making our colonies richer at an undue charge to the mother 
country, which is thus left to struggle with an ever-increasing 
proportion of lame, lazy, and helpless persons who must be main- 
tained by the labour of a less and less proportion of workers. The 
cost of rearing so many useful workers, during the period of their 
unproductive growth, is almost solely defrayed here in England, 
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and when they become productive workers they are sent elsewhere, 
at our own cost, or chiefly so ; the only compensation being that 
they become better customers to us abroad than if they had 
remained at home. A farmer would soon be impoverished if he 
endured the cost of rearing foals and colts, and was deprived of the 
labour of his mature horses. At a time when there is a demand 
beyond the supply for domestic servants there are busy people, well 
meaning but not very wise, who, selecting the stoutest and best 
ordered of our young women, send them carefully consigned to 
Australia. If such young women desire to improve their own con- 
dition by emigration, they ought first to engage in some useful 
labour here, and with their own saved earnings deport themselves 
to other regions. A few years of thrifty labour here, especially as 
domestic servants, would render them at once self-dependent and 
properly trained workers elsewhere ; in all respects better qualified 
to become good settlers. 

VI. — Education. 

For the purposes of education, or for that limited education 
more correctly called pedagogy, treasure has been liberally bestowed. 
The sum expended in the United Kingdom in 1854 was 715,000^., 
which increased in 1865 to 1,369,000^., or nearly double. In 1854, 
1 in 38 of the population attended schools ; in 1865, I in 22 (see 
Table D, Appendix). A large percentage of the population ought to 
have exhibited the good effects of this education in their conduct 
in life, for during this time some at least must have emerged from 
the state of pupilage into that of adolescence and active life. That 
such has taken place in but a small degree, if at all, subsequent 
tables will show. 

Still more ought such good effects to appear, when we add the 
great increase of religious teachers and places of worship. Clergy- 
men, priests, and all such, have been, and very consistently, most 
tenacious that religious training is of essential importance in the 
State, and that no good can be expected from any teaching which is 
not intimately allied with their own especial ministrations. Some 
seven or eight millions yearly is appropriated to special religious 
purposes, and the sum is increasing. 

The means — other than religious — of moral and intellectual 
teaching have also enormously increased. Newspapers, halfpenny 
and penny books, pamphlets, serials, works of art, not to omit 
photography, come forth in myriads. Especially does the photo- 
graphic portrait maker deserve a place in the ranks of moral 
teachers. In these literary educational agents, England contrasts 
favourably with France. Three or four years ago there was but 
one journal, " Le Petit Journal," of universal circulation over the 
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country, inferior in size and still more in matter to any of our lowest 
priced English newspapers.* It is worth while briefly to inquire 
why all this has so greatly failed. 

The pedagogy of education has little to do with crime and 
pauperism, though it is taken to be a specific against those evils. 
Reading and writing, as mere reading and writing, may do as much 
harm as good, and can no more make an educated person than does 
a pen make a scribe, or a box of carpenter's tools a boat-builder ; 
yet that sort of so-called education, is correctly taken to be a sign 
or symptom of some really good training more or less. Those 
parents who have taken care to get their children schooled are 
usually a good sort of people, and have done much besides for their 
children in home training. As the weather-cock shows the way of 
the wind, so the sending to school shows the way of the family. 

Useful education means habitual industrious work and severely 
enforced self-denial. The training of a good labourer commences 
from the time when, as a boy, he follows his father into the fields ; 
and so far from an agricultural labourer being unskilled — though 
unschooled — he is a variously skilled workman, and, to be good for 
anything he must be brought up to his profession from his early 
boyhood. It requires more varied qualities of mind and body to be 
a good labourer than to be a good carpenter, whose tools keep him 
square, " By line and by rule," &c, while the other makes parallel 
lines in a field, with an awkward thing called a plough, and still 
more awkward things called horses. 

Further, our tables show a sorrowful dissonance between means 



* Of the state of literature in 1860 we have very ample statistics. Of monthly 
magazines more or less devoted to fiction, there were 2,210,000 circulated annually ; 
of journals published weekly, the chief feature being novels, 700,000 ; of single 
romances issued weekly at a penny, 5,000 ; of immoral publications, 52,500 ; and 
of magazines at twopence, 374,000, exclusive of sectarian literature, religious, 
temperance, educational, &c. ; total, in round numbers, 3,349,000. Comparing 
this with 1831, before the stamp tax or advertisement duty had been repealed, we 
see against the 1 25,000 of monthly magazines circulated then over 2,000,000 now ; 
and whereas there existed then no cheap fiction of a really wholesome kind, we have 
now a circulation over a million of journals at a penny and twopence, containing 
stories not classed as immoral, against only 52,500 of a notoriously immoral kind 
But the great impetus to the spread of cheap literature of all kinds was given 
by the repeal of the paper duties in 1861. We learn, by an article in the " Book- 
" seller," of 31st May, 1861, the materials for which were supplied by Mr. Francis, 
the following facts concerning fiction. Three years after the repeal of the excise 
there were of journals containing novels, sketches, &c., thirteen at a penny and a 
halfpenny, with an aggregate weekly issue 1,053,000 ; of romantic tales published 
separately, eight publications, aggregate issue 1 9 5,000 ; of immoral publications, 
9,000 ; of higher class magazines, published monthly, 244,850. This is not 
including religious and other literature where fiction was a secondary object. Thus 
we have a weekly and monthly issue of respectable publications almost equal to the 
entire annual issue of a few years previously, and of immoral publications we have 
9,000 against 52,500 then !— ■ " Social Science Journal." 
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and results, because, with regard to females, true training has been 
misplaced by false schooling. Domestic servants, male and female, 
were one million in 1861, and to fit them for such useful labours, 
their own future natural occupations as heads of families, and 
especially as wives and mothers, the duties of the household afford 
the best kind of training, and until the market for domestic female 
servants is full, charity ought not to push necessitous women into 
any other so appearing more genteel occupations. 

The things taught in a school, useful as they may be, are of 
small value indeed, compared with the practical training which 
girls receive in that true school of humble life — the kitchen ; where 
they are (or ought to be) taught obedience, -and required to perform 
subordinate labour, drudgery it may be, though much of it is indeed 
skilled labour, in well-ordered households, of an expenditure of 
200I. or 2,000/. a-year. 

It would be well if those kind ladies who do so much for school 
education and out of door charities, would inquire if the true schools 
for their superintendence be not their own households, their 
kitchens, pantries, nurseries; if they cannot teach there they can teach 
nowhere. Some of our most sensible ladies take girls into their 
households for the mere purpose of teaching the accomplishments of 
good housewifery. All educational schemes and charitable fancies 
are likely to do more harm than good, if the nomos oihou (the law of 
the house) be unknown and neglected. The great merchant and 
the little mechanic, alike collect the grains of subsistence, which in 
the end the good housewife distributes with as sharp a percentage 
of saving here and there as they have been scraped together by 
keen commissions and profits.* 

* The practical good of this sort of training, even among persons of a superior 
class, was better understood in former times. We read in McDiarmid's " Lives of 
" British Statesmen," that, " as a further step in his education Thomas More was 
placed in the family of Cardinal Morton. In consequence of the form into which 
society was thrown by the feudal institutions, the only road by which men of 
inferior rank could hope to reach distinction and power was by the favour of the 
great proprietors of land, the chief ecclesiastics, &c. In their families, also, the 
politeness, elegance, and knowledge of the age were to be found ; for while the rest 
of the community, groaning under the tyranny of their superiors and the terrors of 
superstition, added the most abject poverty to the most degraded ignorance, the 
patronage of the great was necessarily courted by men of learning, as their only 
resource ; and distinguished scholars having a ready access to the tables of persons 
of condition, at a period when learning, from its rarity, was held in high estimation, 
brought along with them a comparative degree of information and refinement. At 
the same time the internal economy of a great man's family, presenting a similar 
appearance with that of the monarch on a smaller scale, was the proper school for 
acquiring those accomplishments and that address by which success at court might 
afterwards be ensured. Influenced by the consideration of these advantages, persons 
of good condition were eager to place their sons in the families of the great, as the 
surest road to fortune. In this station it was not accounted degrading to submit 
even to menial offices ; while the greatest barons of the realm were proud to officiate 
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Part II. 

VII. — Introduction. 

All these moral and material agents having enormously increased 
during ten or fifteen years, and much above the increase of popu- 
lation,* we now seek for their effects on the conduct of the people. 
If they show no favourable result, or at best a very inadequate one, 
we had better give up the expense and save our fruitless toil. But 
these agencies, counteracted as they have been, are still of priceless 
valne, and had it not been for their salutary force we should have 
sunk lower in pauperism and crime. The small diminution of 
crime— =-where crime has diminished, a grave matter of doubt — is by 
no means commensurate with the prodigious increase of all these 
wholesome influences, which would have produced on the largest 
scale their own specific effects, had they not been so gratuitously 
disturbed by evil agents. What those agents are, is well enough 
known and understood by thinkers, though not very readily 
admitted by people in general, and scarcely ever declared in public. 
They form one group, and one alone. All has been going on for good 
in this country, but a sentimental humanity, interfering with the 
criminal law and prison discipline, and an inconsiderate multiform 
charity, which have put out of gear the action of the laws of nature 
and of man. Let any man tell the world why pauperism increases, 
why crime increases, or why, at best, do both remain stationary, 
except as both are influenced by bad discipline, and he will discover 
the philosopher's stone. The inquiry is exhausted ; none will say 
that the causes enumerated if left undisturbed can produce any 
effect upon society but good. All except one, and if that one be not 
the disturbing evil hand, which puts out of order all the rest, then 
why do vice and misery so increase under our hands? The 
increase must have a cause, and there the one cause lies, patent 
before us ; for if it be not that, then we have an uncaused effect, or 

as stewards, cup-bearers, carvers to the monarch ; a youth of good family could wait 
at the table or carry the train of a man of high condition without any loss of 
dignity. The patronage of the great man being naturally secured to those who had 
acted as his inmates and retainers, admission into the families of the principal 
officers of State, who had preferment most directly in their power, was particularly 
courted." This illustrates a custom common in England among all classes, and 
continued from the time of Henry VIII, towards the end of the last century. 

* The smaller population-increase, when the whole United Kingdom is noted, 
arises from the fact that, while the outflow of the people from Ireland has reduced 
the redundant population there, the large migration of them into Great Britain 
from Ireland has unduly raised the percentage of increase here, and has unhappily 
increased in larger ratio the ill-conditioned population. The Irish constitute 
an unfair proportion of our criminals, a state of things imminently dangerous as 
well moral as political, and one with which the Government must concern itself, or 
some catastrophe may be feared. 
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the cause is still latent, unknown, undiscovered, and hardly to be 
reached by human inquiry. But to say that the cause which has 
been just alleged is not the true one, is to deny all human expe- 
rience, to deny one's own instincts, and to ignore the laws of our 
moral nature, indeed of the whole animal world. If more food, 
more employment, more knowledge, more enjoyment, more social 
kindness, do not cause those who are under their influence to behave 
better — in truth to be happier — there must be some concealed dis- 
turbance to look after. If a man — any one man — having all these 
things in abundance, yet sink down in atrophy, there surely must 
be some diseased action, in his own nature, or in some poison with 
which he is infected that resists and repels all nutritive agents. 

VIII. — Pauperism. 

The forces which have produced so large and increasing a mass 
of pauperism (see Table E, Appendix), have been too energetic to 
be resisted with much effect by the vis medioatrix napwrm, aided 
by our resources of moral and intellectual hygiene and pharmacy. 
The political physician — statesman or philanthropist — has applied 
the costliest remedies of his art, for many a long year, and here is 
the result ; but a sound education by the law and by public opinion, 
would long ere this have taught men, and enforced them at their 
peril, to provide in prosperity against adversity. 

It is no new thing to be told the truth, that the pauper must be 
in all respects worse off than the humblest self-supporting labourer ; 
yet, as an illustration of the contrary practice, a man was some 
weeks since taken into a union house near London, he said, " If I 
"had known how comfortable I should have been in this place, I 
" would not have struggled as I did all last winter." We have 
weakened all the motives to industry and thrift. The sound rules 
of government are as old as reason itself. They are taught clearly 
enough in Scripture, and Tacitus tells us : — " By false compassion 
" we injure the community ; industry will go to ruin ; sloth will 
"predominate; men will no longer depend on themselves, but 
" having from their own conduct nothing to hope or fear, they 
" will look to their neighbours for support ; they will first abandon 
" their duty, and then be a burden on the public." Surely some 
of the errors which caused the ruin of Old Borne, were not such as 
are doing the mischief to Old England ! 

IX. — Insolvency. 

Insolvency may be called the pauperism of the middle and upper 
classes, and insolvency laws will be wholesome, in as far as the vices 
which cause insolvency are thereby restrained. But as both laws 
now exist and are administered, they form an influence in our 
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national system of education, not for good but mainly for harm, and 
so far the people have a bad education. Fifty years of incessant 
changes have left the insolvency laws in a worse condition than at 
any former period. Such laws, to be effectual, ought to restrain by 
punishment those who by wilful and avoidable conduct will not or 
cannot pay what they justly owe. 

"We know little of the magnitude of insolvency, we know not the 
true number of insolvents, nor the amount of treasure of which they 
despoil their creditors. It would be one step towards a reformation 
of the law, if we were informed yearly of our losses by insolvency, 
as we are of our losses by pauperism. 

Some twenty years ago, the estimated loss was 50,000,000?., and 
in all probability it is more now, especially when we add the 
gigantic disasters of 1866 and 1867, to which belong the large and 
new class of limited-liability insolvencies. 

In the year 1865, out of 8,300 bankruptcies, nearly 6,000 were 
upon the petition of the debtors — the wrong-doers — seeking the 
protection of the law against those they had injured. And 5,200 
trust deeds show how injured creditors submit to any terms rather 
than accept the assistance of the court. The shades of difference 
between many of these cases and compounding felony itself are not 
morally very distinguishable. In one case lately, a dividend of gd. 
in the pound legally satisfied debts of 2,000,000?., and in another 
case the like dividend on 500,000?. Such dividends on enormous 
debts are not rare (see " Times," 13th and 17th February, 1868). 
We sometimes read, " One murder makes a villain, thousands a 
" hero." 

X. — Police. 

Police is a transition force, intermediate between those agents 
which improve the education of the people, constrain good conduct 
and prevent crime, and those which discover and bring crime to 
punishment. It has now grown up into a large army (1866) of 
23,728 men, costing 1,827,106?., yet this force has with difficulty 
prevented things from becoming much worse. Better results ought 
long ere this to have appeared. An efficient police restrains crime as 
well as detects it, but it does not correct the tendency to crime — it 
does not reform depraved natures- — it only renders the development 
thereof into active life more difficult or impossible. When we put 
a drunkard under restraint, we prevent, but do not reform him. 
The good citizens are mercilessly taxed to restrain evil-doers. A 
much less costly apparatus would control the desire, and would 
therefore in the end effectively and permanently reform the wicked. 
That is to say, humane discipline would present a stronger motive to 
work and take care, than, as is now done, to be lazy, dishonest, and 
cruel. 

VOL. XXXI. PAET III. Y 
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When it is said crime increases, the answer is often made, "Aye, 
" but a vigilant police brings more crime to light." There is much 
fallacy in this ; the truth being, that for one crime that is detected by 
the police, there are many which are prevented. It is good to pre- 
vent, but it is still better to reform ; that is, to diminish the power 
of the motives within a man which urge him to crime, by the active 
presence of counter-motives, rather than to restrain him in the deed 
he desires to do, by the presence of merely repressive forces acting 
upon him from without, which do not lock him up truly, but which 
hold the key before his eyes. AH this is only force from without, 
acting on a weaker force within. We want men's conduct under 
their own will, to be directed in the right course by the energy of 
motives to do well, being stronger than the motives to do evil. The 
one set of motives being of an agreeable kind, the other being of a 
very disagreeable but useful kind, i.e., reward and punishment. 
Work and food, or pain. Respect, peace, and comfort on one side, or 
sharp suffering on the other. Bread earned, or stripes inflicted. 
" Prisons' bonds, bread and water, will put sense into a fool's head." 
They knew that more than two thousand years ago in ancient Greece. 

The vulgar notion of what is due to policemen, who are officers 
of the law, is illustrated by the treatment they receive at the hands 
of the lower orders. In the whole metropolis, for assaults on peace 
officers, were — 

Convicted, in the average of three years, 1850-52 3>543 

„ „ '60-62 ........ 3,123 

„ „ '63-65 2,718 

And in one rear, 1866 2,514 

being a great decrease, when we note the increase of the London 
population. In this part of education there has been a great im- 
provement, because for this class of offences the punishments have 
been severer. Of 3,543 offenders, a total of only 86 were committed 
for tried (1851), but of the smaller number of 3,123 in the period 
1861, 174 were so committed. More persons, therefore, were for- 
merly treated with undue tenderness, i.e., they were badly educated, 
and the safety of peace officers was less respected. The law has 
assumed its more humane severity, its moral education has improved, 
and we trace its good effect in the better behaviour of the people, 
and in the less suffering of the police. The person of the humblest 
peace officer ought to be as sacred as that of a judge or bishop, 
and protected by unusual severity. No man should be allowed to 
resist him or raise a hand against him. The civilization of a country 
is low indeed, while such grievous cruelties inflicted on policemen, 
especially by street ruffians, are but slightly punished, regarded with 
apparent indifference by the public, or are considered to be equitably 
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Compensated for in their wages. A sharp flogging ought with 
utmost certainty to be the penalty for a kick or a blow on a peace 
officer. Be it right or wrong, the arrest of any one by a police 
officer must be absolutely and loyally obeyed. To be innocently 
taken in hold is a disagreeable thing, but it cannot be altogether 
avoided, it is one of the misadventures, one of the accidental costs 
as it were, which all must lay to their account, as the price of so 
much protection. 

XI. — Grime. 

The alteration of the law in 1854, which extended the power of 
summary conviction before the magistrate, so disturbed the uni- 
formity of former returns, that they now cease to be comparable. 
1861, as compared with 1851, shows a considerable diminution in the 
commitments for crimes (except the more heinous ones), not because 
such crimes have actually diminished, but because they are differently 
treated. For while the commitments have decreased, the summary 
convictions for similar crimes have increased, many offences which 
used to pass to higher courts, are now decided by magistrates. 
Thus:— 

The average number of persons summarily treated, for the three 
years 1857-59, was 250,619, or 128 in 10,000 of the population; 
for the three years 1860-62, 294,094, or 131 in 10,000; in 1868 
333,641, or 138 in 10,000 ; and for the three years 1864-66, 
317,568, or 149 in 10,000. But there were committed for trial or 
bailed, in the first period, 27,427 ; in the second period, 18,108; and 
in the third period, 16,155 ; making a total for the first period or 
three years' average, 278,044; second period, 282,202; and for the 
third period, 1864-66, 322,953 ; being an increase of 16 per cent, 
in ten years, while the estimated increase of population has been 
10 per cent. 

Again, the average number of persons committed or bailed, were 
for seven years, 1848 to 1854, i.e., before the change in the law, 
28,125 ; for seven years, 1856 to 1862, i.e., after the change, 18,366. 

Taking the four years after the alteration of the law, 1856 to 
1859, the average number, 18,559; hicreasing afterwards from 
1860-63 to 18,786; while the same class of commitments for one 
year, 1864, were 19,506; 1865, 19,614; 1866, 18,849. 

Again, in five years ending 1861, inclusive, the totals were 
90,234, and in five years ending 1865, inclusive, 98,265. 

The increase of crime coincident with relaxed punishments is 
shown over a period of forty years, from 1817 to 1857 (in Table F, 
Appendix). 

Offences against property without violence were, in 1851, 21,489, 

t2 
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in 1861, 12,606, a decline caused by the Act of 1854. In the five 
years ending 1861, 62,828, and for the five years ending 1865, 
67,146, being an increase of 4,318, or 6 - o, per cent. 

Offences against property with violence, decreased, 1851 to 1861, 
from 2,013 to 1,905; but for the five years ending 1860, the total 
of these offences was 9,351, while for the five years ending 1865 
they increased to 10,521. In burglary and housebreaking there has 
been very great increase. Malicious offences against property 
(including arson) in 1851 were 270; in 1861, 257. But for five 
years ending 1860 these offences were 947, and for five years ending 
1865, 1,816. A singular increase. 

Offences of all sorts against the person, in 1860 were 10,043, an ^ 
in 1865, 12,146. Assaults of all kinds, committed or bailed, in 1860 
were 4,361, and in 1865, 5,814. In the year 1865 the total of 
assaults brought before magistrates was 60,406, and on peace 
officers, included in the above (about one-fifth of the whole), 
12,270. 

Of murders and murderous assaults the total of five years ending 
1860 was 2,826, and 1865, 2,585. The total of ten years ending 
1856 and 1866 were 20,219 and 22,589, or about 10 per cent, 
increase. (Tables Q and H, Appendix.) 

Crimes of violence indicate a more depraved state of the moral 
sense, and are very specific tests of the low state of education — not 
of the pedagogue — but of public opinion and of the law, — the law, 
which is the all-powerful schoolmaster. There has been so much 
talk about capital punishment of late, in which an affectionate 
interest in the blood-guilty has been strongly put forth in richly- 
coloured relief, while the victims and their ruined families have been 
left in darkest and most neglected shade, that public opinion seems 
to have lost much of its horror and all of its holy anger. Tet 
venerable authority says, — " Te shall take no satisfaction for the 
" life of a murderer which is guilty of death, but he shall surely be 
" put to death."* 



• Ancient Germans had no scruple about public executions, on the contrary 
they thought the just gods themselves might fitly preside over these ; that these 
were a solemn and highest act of worship if rightly done. When a German man 
had done a crime deserving death, they in solemn general assembly of the tribe 
doomed him to die with ignominy. Certain crimes there were of a supreme nature; 
him that had perpetrated one of these they believed to have declared himself 
a prince of scoundrels. Him once convicted, they laid hold of, nothing doubting- 
bore him after judgment to the most convenient peat bog, plunged bim in there, 
drove an oaken frame down over him, solemnly in the name of gods and men. 
" There, prince of scoundrels, that is what we have had to think of thee on clear 
" acquaintance, our grim good night to thee is that ! Lie there, and be our 
" partnership with thee dissolved henceforth. It will be better for us we 
" imagine !"— " Model Prisons, by Thomas CablyM!." 
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We know but little of the crime of murder. In the year 1866 
there were — 

Verdicts of murder by inquests 272 

Reported by police 131 

Committed for trial 55 

Acquitted or insane 24 

Sentenced to death 26 

Executed 12 

So that of notoriously known murderers, 12 only met a righteous 
doom out of 272, or 1 in about 23. But with the greater sharpening 
of men's wit by education and reading, it is to be feared that deeds 
of death have become more subtle and refined, and more scientifically 
perpetrated. Undiscovered murder, as by poison, is practised to a 
great extent in England, as well as in other parts of the world. 
We know this by the testimony of competent persons, especially 
doctors. 272 doubled will fall short of the total of lives sacrificed 
yearly, encouraged in great part by fanciful legislation and lite- 
rature. 

The proportion of convictions for serious offences has in a small 
degree declined in the ratio of population, but even with this im- 
provement, the increased cost of our police may indeed be grudged 
(see Tables I and K, Appendix). This insignificant result is at 
last obtained only by an oppressive burden of two millions of money 
yearly, and by an inglorious abstraction of an army of now more 
than 24,000 stalwart men, at the most energetic period of their lives, 
from the productive industry of the country.* The game hardly 
pays for the candle. More wholesome and less costly means are at 
hand, had we the energy and benevolence to use them. But while 
this small improvement is concurrent with, as we see all along, an 
enormous increase in all the material and moral agents which ought 

* The total charge of the criminal classes was stated in a daily paper in the 
year 1866 : — 

£ s. d. 

Police 1,827,105 16 7 

Paid by treasury for criminal prosecutions 143,511 6 6 

Cost of prisons 6i4><>77 12 8 

„ convict prisons 237,333 2 - 

Reformatory schools (treasury) 51,734. 6 1 

Industrial „ 18,567 10 6 

Criminal lunatics 45>°37 l ~ ~ 

2,9$1>9 6 1 6 4 

To which must be added the special cost incurred by prosecutors, the earnings of 
thieves while following their profession, and the incidental but great waste and 
destruction of property. It is no exaggeration to put this at 7,ooo,oooJ. or 
8,000,000?. more. 
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to diminish crime, however much they may have added to the 
comfort and have caused a decrease in the physical suffering of 
multitudes, they have not done the best part of the work expected 
of them. 





Crime, England and Wales, Convicted and Ptmuhed.* 
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Summarily Punished. 
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and Convicted. 
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277,389 
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272,969 
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288,281 
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283,641 


15,799 


0-08 


299,440 
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300,731 


14,726 


0-07 


3 « 5,457 


'65 


312.882 


14,740 


0-07 


327,622 


'66 


339,091 


H,254 


0-07 


353,345 



* The convictions in Ireland were in 1851 14,377, but from 1861 to 1865, the 
number declined from 3,271 to 2,663, the average of five years being 3,205. But 
the great decrease of criminals of late years in Ireland, has been apparently 
followed by a corresponding increase in the United States, as well as by an undue 
proportion of Irish offenders in England. Of 80,532 persons arrested in New 
York (population 805,651) during 1867, 38,128 were natives of Ireland, 2,764 
of England, 970 of Scotland. Thus nearly one-half of the total offenders were 
Irish. 



In respect of religious training there were, on the 1st of 
January, 1862, out of a total of — 

Prisoners in England and Wales..- 25,153 4,189 or $th Roman Catholics 

Population being 20,000,000 1,500,000 or TB th only ditto 

Thus the Catholic offenders, instead of being 1 in 13, were 1 in 6. 

Roman Catholics. 

Prisoners in Liverpool 888 485, or above one-half 

Population 443,874 130,000, „ about 1 in 3$ 

Prisoners in Ireland 2,888 2,433, „ six-sevenths 

Population 5,764,543 4*90,583, „ near four-fifths 

Thus in Ireland, where the people are under the strictest ecclesias- 
tical discipline and exclusive infallible teaching, the offenders are 
6 out of 7 instead of being 4 out of 5. 

Prisoners in Scotland of 3,155 1,523 were Catholics. 

Population „ 3,061,329* 

The state of education among offenders, like all else belonging 
to that class, is beset with trick, deceit, and fraud. They come to 

* Out of this number the Irish-born, according to the census, were zo4,oo3, or 
6*6 per cent. 
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prison again and again, and every time they report themselves 
illiterate, though they have been taught as often to read and write. 
More schooling, and less oakum-picking, result naturally in quick 
progress in learning, especially when the learning is of an old lesson, 
which shows a good lad or good man, and obtains a better character 
from the schoolmaster and the chaplain. 

These are among the reasons why so large a proportion of 
oifenders appear to be illiterate, and they will ever continue so until 
a compulsory system gives opportunity to all of the population to 
learn to read and write, who are not naturally incapable of doing 
so, and they are rather a considerable number. 

In our reformatories and prisons, we teach evil-doers mechanical 
trades, and thus change them, at the public cost, from unskilled 
into skilled workers. Offences are profitable to them, they are 
rewarded, thereby they are enabled to earn higher wages when they 
come out of prison. " If one has a protector, he escapes from a 
" murder with only two or three years of imprisonment. The 
" bagnio at Rome is not a very bad place. The prisoners acquire a 
" trade there, and on returning to their villages are not dishonoured, 
" but rather feared, which is often of utility." (" Italy," by H. 
Taine). "Worldly London thus imitates the prison discipline of Holy 
Home, and the results are singularly alike. How extremes meet ! 

The Table L, showing the number of fires in London, is pain- 
fully suggestive, that with increasing education and prosperity, 
people have become more and more careless, or worse. 

Incendiarism is a crime second only to murder, in some forms 
our ancestors regarded it as of equal atrocity. The total of commit- 
ments for malicious offences against property of this kind, in five 
years ending 1856, were 804; 1862, 670 ; 1866, 1,231. 

XII. — Conclusion. 

The most elaborate statistical tables leave our knowledge of 
crime still uncertain. The crime which travels on to punishment is 
but a small part of that which comes within the first grip of the 
officers of justice, and that is only a fraction of the crime which is 
known, but passes on unheeded, even though it be murder, to which 
must be added that still largest part of all which is "unknown, and 
escapes with complete impunity, it may be for years, or for ever. 

The causes of crime in England are, in addition to natural de- 
praved organisation,* the carelessness of people with regard to 
person and property. People ought to go about armed, as in former 
times, to resist the ruffian ; and they ought, as part of their educa- 

* Of which too little heed is taken. Dr. Guy, who brings a rare but indispensable 
pathological knowledge to bear upon this and kindred subjects, has judiciously 
treated it, in the Transactions of the Social Science Association for 1862. 
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tion, to be trained to defend themselves. When there is danger, 
they cry " Police," who, in order to answer effectnally the cry, had 
need be 20,000 in London alone instead of 7,000. One ruffian 
disabled on the spot, is more exemplary than many punished after 
the slow and very uncertain process of law. There is also the 
reluctance of people to prosecute, because they think it amiable and 
virtuous to forgive offenders ; and further, there is the expense and 
trouble of prosecution, and the risk of considerable ill-treatment in 
the court of justice itself, by barristers and others concerned in the 
defence. He must be a very enlightened philanthropist, or a very 
severe and almost malignant person, who will now-a-days seek to 
punish an offender. Juries will hardly convict in the face of 
clearest evidence, and judges, partaking of the gentle tendencies of 
the age, pass trifling sentences often quite out of all proportion to 
the offences,* and, when all is done, and death, or some long period 
of penal servitude is the culprit's doom, in comes the Secretary of 
State, who reprieves and oommutes.f A remarkable illustration of 
this was shown at the Thames Police Court, 23rd February, 1868, 
where a man was convicted as a begging impostor having been of 
course at large, although within ten years he had been sentenced to 
no less than twenty-three years' imprisonment — twice for forgery, 
once seven years, and once fourteen, and thrice liberated on a ticket 
of leave. This is indeed " making a scarecrow of the law," but 
old birds are not frightened from their pilfering ways by such scare- 
crows. Whatever the punishment awarded may be, it should be 
strictly carried out. Destutt Tracy says — " Les plus puisgans de 
" tous les moyens moraux, et aupres desquels les autres sont 
" presque nuls, sont les lois repressives, et leur parfaite et entiere 
" execution." 

It is a failing of the multitude to go to extremes. Formerly, the 
law and public opinion were needlessly severe, now they are cruelly 
lax, and the one error is not less cruel than the other. No cause for 
self-gratulation that we now practise a sentimental surgery. It is 
a matter of great doubt, who is the more unfeeling officer in the 

* Our prison discipline itself is a satire on punishment. A troublesome jade in 
Holloway. Gaol works ten hours' hard labour, i.e., in picking 3 lbs. of oakum, while 
a poor honest woman at Eotherhithe must pick more than 6 lbs. to earn one 
shilling ; and while a labourer in Sussex earns 1 zs. a-week, a scoundrel in Woking 
Prison costs 21s. a-week, and, while detained in Newgate, he costs %l. a-week, or 
more than 1 oo£. a-year, the salary of many hundred clergymen. 

t Two cases of miscarriage of justice curiously illustrate the administration of 
the law. Pallazzini, an Italian, in 1865 was convicted on clearest evidence of the 
murder of one Harrington, but at last escaped on the confession of a relation, and 
on the evidence of a fresh batch of Italian witnesses. Francisco Giardiniere 
in 1866 was convicted for the murder, on equally good evidence, of a German 
sailor at Cardiff, but to whom a pardon was granted on condition of his leaving the 

CO 
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army or navy, he who orders 700 lashes, or he who orders none at 
all. Instinct tinder the control of reason is our unerring guide. 
Obedience to the four instincts of hunger, thirst, lust, resentment 
(the common attributes of the whole animal creation), is virtuous, 
degenerating into vice only when alike intemperate, plus or minus. 
Respecting injuries to ourselves and others, we have been erro- 
neously taught to allow, or manifest, no resentment towards the 
offender, yet whenever so righteous an instinct has been suppressed 
nature has been thwarted, evil-doers have flourished, and the world 
has been going wrong. It is the instinct — the virtuous instinct — of 
the whole world to impose retributive pain, for pain inflicted wilfully 
and criminally, just as it is the instinct of the whole world, to slake 
thirst with drink ; no need of drunkenness therefore.* Pain should 
be the certain punishment for all violent offences against the person, 
and either pain or some ignominious punishment, as the pillory, 
is due to malicious offences against property, especially on living 
animals. In the Statistical Journal is a useful notice, and admi- 
rable for the courage of the writer, Dr. Mouat, wherein he says, 
" Flogging is found to be very reforming of the prisoners in India, 
" and is successful in clearing the gaols," of India. (Vol. xxx.) 

" As thou dost so shalt thou be done by." 

" It is right to deal with one's enemy according to his wickedness." 
" Word for word and blow for blow, says (heathen) Justice when 
she calleth for payment." 

And in confirmation of all this, for the use of stripes so whole- 
some and so reforming we have not merely the highest authority, by 
precept, but the same highest Authority, by example. We are told 
of One who, and not for the extremest of offences either, " made a 
" scourge of small cords." 

* " First follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard," 

is as correct a rule of law as it is of criticism. Art, jurisprudence, morals must not 
depart very far or wide from the canon of nature's instincts, or the savage man will 
remain more virtuous than the so-called refined and civilised man. 
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A. — Comparative Quantities of certain Articles Imported into the United Kingdom and 

Retained for Home Use. 
[000'b omitted from the quantities.] 



ArticleB. 



Oxen, bulls, cows, and "I 
calves / 

Sheep and lambs 

Bacon and ham 

Beef 

Batter. » 

Cheese ...... 



No. 



cwt. 



No. 
cwt. 



Fish of foreign taking, "I 
exclusive of eels / 

Hops ~ m. 

Lard • 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Bice * 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize • 

Wheat flour 

Currants 

Kaisins 

Pepper 

Bum 

Brandy 

Other foreign andcolonial 

Tobacco, manufactured.... 

„ unmanufactured 

Wine 



Coals for consumption in "I 
metropolis tons/ 

Price 



lbs. 

» 

» 

gals, 
» 
jj 

lbs. 



Average 
of 1850-52. 



82, 

192, 
209, 
126, 
328, 
325, 
109,832, 

92, 

2, 

138, 

154, 

920, 

839, 

15,292, 

2,946, 

3,047, 

6,505, 

4,282, 

407, 

218, 

4,512, 

2,894, 

1,881, 

39, 

202, 

27,771, 

6,354, 

1851 avge. 
3,427,317 

16s. Id. 



Average 
of 1860-62. 



103, 

311, 

729, 
202, 
957, 
665, 
201,110, 

350, 

117, 

351, 

178, 

767, 

2,920, 

31,795, 

6,389, 

5,277, 

10,937, 

6,038, 

656, 

281, 

5,186, 

3,500, 

1,586, 

217, 

313, 

34,848, 

9,059, 

1861 avge. 
4,537,671 

19rf. 



Increase in 

1860-62, 
on 1850-52. 



Per cut. 
16 

6s 
250 

60 
196 
104 

83 
279 

4.753 
155 
17 
17 decree. 

248 

108 

"7 

73 

68 

4i 
61 
29 

21 

16 decree. 

45« 

55 

25 

43 

1863 

4,479,896 

18s. 2d. 



1865 only. 



283, 

914, 
713, 
244, 
1,084, 
853, 
364, 

472, 

82, 

137, 

222, 

807, 

1,942, 

20,936, 

7,818, 

7,711, 

7,087, 

3,883, 

799, 

294, 

4,713, 

3,698, 

2,664, 

370, 

825, 

38,072, 

11,994, 

1864 
4,727,301 

20*. Id. 



Increase in 

1865 
on 1850-52. 



Per cnt. 

245 

376 

242 

94 
235 
162 

231 

411 

3.313 
1 decree. 

45 
1 2 decree. 

131 
36 

165 

153 
9 
9 decree. 

96 
35 

4 
28 

42 
849 
308 

37 
89 

1866 avge. 
5,240,747 

20$. 4<£. 



Note. — Quantity increase in sixteen years, about 50 per cent., price 20 per cent. 
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B. — Import and Export Trade of United Kingdom, Home Consumption. 

Population. 

[OOO's omitted from the amounts.] 
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:, and Ratio to 





1851. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 




£ 
110,485, 

74,449, 


217,485, 
125,103, 


£ 
225,717, 

123,992, 


£ 
248,919, 

146,602, 


£ 
274,952, 

160,449, 


£ 
271,135, 

165,862, 


£ 
298,392, 




188,828, 








184,934, 


342,588, 


349,709, 


395,521, 


435,401, 


436,997, 


487,220, 






Proportion of total trade! 


6-8 


n-8 


12*0 


i3'5 


'4*7 


H'7 


i6-z 


Quantities of some of Prin- 
cipal Articles of Food 
retained for Some Con- 
sumption — 


2,978, 
32,505, 

6,234, 
53,949, 
40,337, 
23,977 ; 


3,408, 
35,202, 

8,937, 
77,928, 
46,650, 
19,699, 


3,622, 
34,452, 

9,112, 
78,794, 
43,689, 
19,128, 


3,712, 
32,763, 

9,203, 
85,183, 
49,073, 
19,383, 


3,862, 
31,360, 

8,937, 
88,599, 
51,797, 
20,496, 


3,826, 
30,511, 

9,877, 
97,835, 
59,746, 
21,006, 


4,607, 
30,944, 




10,600, 


Tea, lbs 


102,325, 




54,445, 




22,516, 






Proportion of each Article to 
Population — 


0*1 
l'Z 

VO 

■'5 

o- 9 


O'l 
J'2 

Q'3 
^•^ 
i'6 

o'7 


O'l 

i'a 

°'3 

o"7 


0*1 

i*i 

°*3 

I'l 

o*7 


O'l 

i'i 

o"3 
3*o 
r8 
o-7 


O'l 
I'O 
°'i 

3'3 
i'7 
o'7 


0*2 




I'O 




o'4 
3 '4 




i"8 




o"7 






Average price of British"! 
Gross revenue per head of 1 


£ s. d. 
- 38 6 

2 2- 


£ s. d, 
- 55 4 

2 9- 


£ s. d. 
- 55 5 

2 8- 


£ s. d, 

- 44 9 

2 8- 


£ *. d. 

- 40 2 

2 7- 


£ *. d. 
-41 10 

2 7- 


£ *. d. 
-49 11 

2 6 - 
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C. — Amount and Proportion to Population of Deposits in the /Savings 
Banks of the United Kingdom. 





[000'a omitted.] 






Years. 




Population. 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


Bate 

of Deposit per 

Individual. 


1851 . 


17,928, 
2,889, 
6,552, 


£ 

27,430, 
1,489, 
1,359, 


£ S. d. 






— io 4 






- 4 2 




Total United Kingdom .... 






27,369, 


30,278, 


I 2 2 


1861 . 


20,062, 
3,062, 
5,799, 


36,856, 
2,538, 
2,153, 


i 16 9 






- 16 7 






-75 




Total United Kingdom .... 






28,923, 


41,547, 


189 


1862 


20,228, 
3,079, 
5,799, 


35,797, 
2,677, 
2,088, 


J 15 5 
- 17 5 










- 7 2 




Total United Kingdom .... 






29,106, 


40,562, 


1 7 10 


1863 


20,445, 
3,101, 
5,799, 


39,134, 
2,977, 
2,217, 


1 18 3 












- 7 8 




Total United Kingdom .... 






29,345, 


44,328, 


1 10 3 


1864 


20,663, 
3,118, 
5,799, 


39,416, 
2,943, 
2,155, 


1 18 2 






- 18 i\ 






- 1 5 




Total United Kingdom .... 




29,580, 


44,514, 


1 10 - 


1865 


20,881, 
8,136, 
5,199, 


40,171, 
3,005, 
2,052, 


1 18 6 












- 7 i 




Total United Kingdom .... 




» ••» 


29,816, 


45,228, 


i 10 4 


1866 


21,100, 
3,153, 
5,799, 


39,797, 
2,916, 
1,791, 


i 17 2 
- 1? 6 






- 6 2 




Total United Kingdom .... 






30,052, 


44,504, 


1 9 7 
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T>. — Expenditure on Education, and Number of Children Educated in the 

United Kingdom. 



Years. 




Expenditure 

from 
all Sources. 


Average 
Xumber of 

of 

Children at 

School. 


Average 
Cost 

for each 
Child. 


Rate 
per Head of 
Expenditure 

on 
Population. 


Proportion 
to Population 

of Average 

Number 

of Scholars. 


1854 


£ 
717,248 
208,650 


/ 393,555* 

I 67,890t 

253,726 


£ s. 

},„ 

- 16 


*. d. 

- 8 

- 8 


{" 


in 46 

43 

26 


" 


Total United Kingdom.... 




» 


925,898 


715,171 


1 6 


- 8 


38 


1861 


1,664,588 
306,648 


/ 773,831* 

\ 146,104f 

284,726 


|i 16 

1 2 


1 5 
1 1 


{ 


26 
21 




Total United Kingdom.... 




» 


1,971,206 


1,204,661 


1 13 


1 4 


24 


1862 


1,645,129 
312,389 


/ 799,056* 

X 149,573f 

284,912 


1 2 


1 5 
1 1 


{ 


25 
21 




Total United Kingdom.... 




j> 


1.957,518 


1,233,541 


I 12 


1 4 


24 


1863 


1,633,462 

32 6 > 1 5 : * 


/ 839,764* 

X 169,161t 

296,986 


I 2 


1 5 
1 1 


{ 


24 
18 




Total United Kingdom... 




91 


1,959,614 


1,305,911 


I 10 


1 4 


22 


1864 

») 


1,662,855 
322,860 


f 854,950* 

X 156,184t 

315,108 


I - 


1 5 
1 1 


{ 


20 
18 




Total United Kingdom.... 




» 


1,985,715 


1,326,242 


I IO 


1 4 


22 


1865 

J) 


1,927,208 
326,770 


/ 901,750* 

X 155,995f 

311,406 


|l 16 
I I 


l 7 
1 1 


{ 


23 
20 

19 




Total United Kingdom.... 


'» 


2,253,978 


1,369,151 


1 r 3 


1 6 


22 


1866 


1,993,657 


/ 911,450* 
X 170,605f 


},, 


1 8 


{ 


23 
18 


" 


Total United Kingdom.... 




» 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


* Including Roman Catholic schools for Great Britain. 
+ Exclusive of Roman Catholics. 
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E. — Pauperism. 
England and Wales. 



1851 1 
(avge. 3 yrs.) J 

1861 "I 
(avge. 3 yrs.) J 

1868 

•64 

'65 

'66 ..... — 

'67 



Population 
(POO'S omitted]. 



17,965, 

20,044, 

20,455, 
20,663, 
20,881, 
21,100, 
21,320, 



Number 
of Paupers. 



955,227 

881,899 

1,079,382 

1,014,978 

951,899 

916,152 

631,000 



Per Cent. 

to 
Population. 



5\3 

4 - 4 

5'3 
4'9 
4-6 

4'3 
4'4 



Cost. 



£ 
5,085,166 

5,770,477 

6,527,036 
6,423,283 
6,264,961 
6,439,517 
6,959,841 



Cost per 
Individual 

of 
Population. 



s. d. 

5 8 

5 8 

6 4i 
6 *i 
6 - 
6 ii 

6 6i 



E. — Pauperism — Contd. 

The Metropolis. 





,} 


Popnlation 

[OOO'B omittcdQ. 


Number 
of Paupers. 


Per Cent. 

to 
Popnlation, 


Cost. 


Cost per 
Individual 

of 
Population. 


1851» 
(avge. 3 yrs 


— 


— 


— 


£ 


s. d. 


1860 
(avge. 3 yrs 


,} 


2,802, 


91,593 


y*6 


833,549 


5 "i 


1863 ™~. „ 


— . . 


2,802, 


99,568 


3*55 


868,198 


6 a* 


'64 




2,802, 


99,097 


3'5° 


876,290 


6 3 






2,802, 


99,981 


3*5* 


905,639 


6 Si 


'66 _~ 




2,802, 


104,499 


3*5° 


976,263 


6 ii 


'67 - 




2,802, 


122,454 


4*37 


1,175,363 


8 4* 



* 3To return of pauperism in these years for the metropolis alone; the 
statistics were then given in the ordinary county form. 
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F. — Nwmber of Criminal Offenders of certain Classes Convicted in England and Wales. 



Offences. 



Total 
Convicted. 



Increase(+) 

or 
Decrease (—) 

per Cent, 
in 10 Years. 



Sentenced 

to 

Death. 



Decrease 
perCent. 

in 
40 Years. 



Executed. 



Trans- 
portation. 



Penal 
Servitude. 



Shooting at, stabbing, 
wounding, &c: 

1817 

'27 

'37 

'47 

•57 



Bobbery : 
1817.. 
'27.. 
'37.. 
'47.. 
'67.. 



Burglary : 
1817... 
'27... 
'37™ 
'47... 
'67... 



Housebreaking : 

1817 

•27 

'37 

'47 

•87 



Larceny in a dwell- 
ing house: 

18J7. 

'27 

•37 

•47 

'97 



Simple larceny : 

181|7 

'27 

'37 

'47 

'67* ......... 



F6rgeryt and utter- 
ing forged instru- 



1817.. 
•27.. 
'37.. 
'47.. 
'67.. 



26 
35 

41 
118 



164 
201 
184 
235 
378 



374 
368 
232 
346 
473 



152 

240 
408 
506 
668 



148 
223 

159 
172 
246 



6,420 

8,358 

10,409 

12,778 

6,798 



62 
46 

42 
121 
184 



+ 700 



+ '4S 



• + »3'7 



■ + 173 



+ 72*0 



-98 



26 

35 

36 

4 

9 



'54 

201 

146 
9 

L 7 



f 374 
368 

5 
6 



152 

240 



143 
223 

J — 



r - 



} 



+ 196 



«5 



94 



98 



12 
6 



19 
17 



18 
10 



1 
4 



18 
4 



2 

42 
11 



18 

186 

23 



8 

227 

14 



294 

172 
10 



,44 

75 



1,300 

1,897 

1,611 

991 



31 

40 

6 



58 



161 



1S8 



171 



59 



783 



80 



* Summary Jurisdiction Act passed in 1855. 
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G. — Indictable Offences Committed in England and Wales, so far as known to the Police; 
also the Number of Cases Summarily Disposed of under the Head of " Drunkenness," and 
the Number and Cost of the Police. 



1. Number of indictable offences known 

2. „ persons apprehended .... 

3. Class of known offences — 

A. Offences against the person 

B. „ property with "I 

violence .... J 

C. „ property with- "I 

out violence J 

D. Malicious offences against pro- ~| 

perty J 

E. Forgery and offences against \ 

the currency J 

V. Other offences 



4. Special offences of violence against 
the person, included in Class A — 

I. Murder 



II. Manslaughter and mur 
derous assault 



:} 



III. Assaults and inflicting bodily "I 
harm J 



IV. Common assaults 

V. Assaults on peace officers 
VI. Rapes, and attempts at .... 



5. Drunkenness, and drunk and dis- 1 
orderly, summarily determined... J 



Ratio to population . 



Number of police 

Proportion to population of 1,000 

Cost of the police 



1857. 



57,273 
32,031 

2,787 
6,47i 

43,397 
406 

2,839 
i,373 

99 
799 

239 

433 
3 6 9 
47i 

75,859 



19,187 
i"o 

£ 

1,165,580 



Average, 
1860-62. 



51,480 
27,085 

2,403 
4,598 

40,861 

520 

1,787 
951 

110 

817 

198 

156 
196 

497 

88,488 
4-7 

21,445 

1-1 

£ 
1,569,109 



1863. 



52,2" 
30,410 

2,966 

5,433 

39,801 

762 

1,869 
1,380 



281 

163 

3" 

552 

94,745 
4-6 

22,622 

i'i 

£ 
1,658,265 



1864. 



51,058 
28,734 

3,091 

5>°22 

39,481 

774 

1,364 
1,326 

134 
!>033 

306 

214 
249 
598 

100,067 

4'8 

22,849 

£ 

1,700,212 



1865. 



52,250 
29,049 

3,123 
5,160 

40,383 

669 

1,410 

',505 

135 
1,102 

295 
229 

228 
585 

105,310 

5' 
23,250 

£ 
1,748,758 



1866. 



5o,549 
27,190 

2,861 
5,088 

39,731 

465 

1,199 

1,205 

131 
983 

272 

207 
164 

579 

104,368 

4'9 

23,728 

i'i 

£ 
1,827,106 



Note. — This table includes the metropolitan district. 
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H. — Indictable Offences Committed in the Metropolis so far as known to the Police; also the 
Number of Cases Summarily Disposed of under the Head of " Drunkenness" and the 
Number and Cost of the Police. 









Average, 
1860-62. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1. Number of indictable offences 

2. „ persons apprehend 

3. Class of known offences — 


12,331 

4,817 

357 
479 
10,604 
28 
632 
231 

8 
121 

5 
58 
43 
44 

19,731 

7,424 

£ 
566,679 


14,044 
5>77<S 

572 
609 
11,708 
60 
623 
468 

11 
*°3 
3 
7i 
72 
64 

19,099 

7,961 
2-9 
£ 
611,639 


13,534 
5,810 

663 
585 
11,196 
43 
562 
485 

14 

189 

2 

145 

79 

85 

18,940 

8,056 
2-9 
£ 
626,289 


13.859 
5.747 

643 
646 

11.577 

38 

444 

5" 

8 
200 

5 
150 

87 
61 

21,105 

8,156 

2-9 

£ 

659.765 


14.767 
5,823 


ed 




650 


B. „ 

C. _ _ „ 
D.- Malicious o 

E. Forgery anc 

F. Otlier offen< 

4. Special offences 

son, included i 
I. Murder 
II. Manslaug 
III. Assaults a 
iv. Common t 
v. Assaults o 
VI. Eapes, an 

5. Drunkenness, a 

summarily det 

Number of police ( 


property with violence... 
„ without „ ... 

offences against the currency 


657 

">55° 

48 

411 

45i 

9 


of violence against the per- 
n Class A — 


iter and murderous assault ... 


186 
35 

I5 6 
59 


n peace officers 
d attempts at ,. 

nd drunk anc 






76 


. disorderly,! 


20,789 
8,277 


Proportion to population of 1.000 




3'° 


Cost of trie police . 






£ 

685,375 




J. — Number of Persons Committed 


for Trial in England and Wales. 






30,349 
27,816 
26,813 
'27,960 
27,510 
27,057 
29,359 

25,972 

19,437 
20,269 
17,855 
16,674 
15,999 
18,326 
20,001 

20,818 
19,506 
19,614 
18,849 


Average 

of 
7 years 
28,123 

J 

Average 

of 
7 years 
18,366 

J 

") Average 
1 of 
f 4 years 

J '9. 6 97 


Average 

of 1 
7 years 
17,983,000 

18,829,000 

<■ 

Average 

of 

7 years 

19,688,000 

Average f 
of J 

4 years 1 
20,882,000 L 


Population 
[000's omitted]. 


Ratio 
per 1,000. 


1848 
'49 
'50 
'51 
'52 
'53 
'54 

1855* .... 

1856 
'57 
'58 
'59 
'60 
'61 
'62 

1863 
'64 
'65 
'66 


17,357, " 

17,565, 

17,773, 

17,983, 

18,193, 

18,404, 

18,616, 

18,829, 
19,042, 
19,257, 
19,471, 
19,687, 
19,903, 
20,120, 
20,336, 
20,554, 
20,772, 
20,991, 
21,210, 


■ 1-6 

1 '4 
0*9 

I 0-9 


• Year of the Cri) 


ninal Justices Act. 
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K. — Fires as known to the Police in London, Liverpool, Manchester, and 

Dublin. 



1857 
'58 
'59 

1860 
'61 

'62 
'63 
'64 

1865 
•66 



Reported to 

the Metropolitan 

Fire Brigade. 



No. 
1,115 
1,114 
1,084 

1,056 
1,188 
1,303 
1,404 
1,487 

1,502 
1,338 



London. 



No. 
560 
608 
56l 

568 
647 
660 

74* 
748 

805 
66 1 



Liverpool, 

Year ending 

29th September. 



No. 
202 
189 
i8 5 

241 
263 
242 
244 
206 



Manchester. 



No. 
194 

174 

205 

223 
261 
206 
228 

J7S 



Dublin. 



No. 
28 
42 
48 

32 
63 

54 
49 
43 



Note — Average of first three years 576J, and of the last three years 738, in 
London. 



L. — Table showing that Fires have Increased in London in an undue 
Ratio to the Increase of Population and of Houses. 

In 1845 there was 1 fire to every 2,990 of population, and 1 to every 395 houses. 

„ '50 

„ '55 

„ |60 

» ' 61 » 

» [62 

» '63 „ 

,. '65 

Note. — Increase from 1845 to 1865, nearly 50 per cent. 



2,673 » 


347 „ 


2,585 


» 333 »> 


2.613 » 


» 335 » 


2»37o „ 


.. 3°3 >» 


2,188 „ 


» 280 „ 


2,064 » 


» 265 „ 


1,980 „ 


255 ,. 


1,900 „ 


250 » 



Table showing the Increase in the Number of Fires recorded as of 
"Suspicious, Doubtful, or Unaccounted for" Origin. 

Per cnt. 
In 1852 there were 923 fires, of which 318 or 34^ were "suspicious," &c. 



'53 , 


900 


» 


324 „ 36 


'62 , 


i>3°3 


5. 


507 „ 38 


'63 , 


1,401 


.» 


501 „ 36 


'65 


, 1.502 


»J 


618 „ 40J 


'66 


1.338 


>J 


700 „ 5 2| 



Note. — Average of first three years 36 ; latter three years 43, or as 6 is to 7£. 



